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It is with regret that we record the deaths of Colonel G. T. Bennett of the County 
Councils Association and Mr. James McConnach, Chief Constable of Aberdeen, who 
represented the Scottish Police. Colonel Bennett’s place was taken by Mr. S. Mehew, 
O.B.E., and that of Mr. McConnach by Mr. J. R. Inch. Mr. D. C. Haselgrove suc- 
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COMMITTEE ON ROAD; SAFETY 

REPORT ON CHILD CYCLISTS 



Terms of Reference 

1. On 24th June, 1954, we decided to examine the problem of accidents to 
child cyclists with a view to making recommendations on measures for their 
prevention. 

Acknowledgements 

2. The Sub-Committee which we set up to examine in detail the matters covered 
by our terms of reference had the benefit of advice from Professor J. Harry 
Jones, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Economics at Leeds University, 
and from Mr. G. Prys Williams, M.B.E., B.Com., F.I.S. We gratefully 
acknowledge the valuable counsel and help which the Sub-Committee received. 

Summary of principal recommendations 

3. We estimate that the total casualties amongst child cyclists may increase 
beyond the 1954 level by as much as 50% within the next ten years unless 
additional remedial measures are introduced. We therefore recommend that 
considerable financial support should be provided by the Government and by 
cycling interests for a major effort directed towards the reduction of cycling 
accidents to children. Our main proposal is for a large expansion of voluntary 
schemes of training and testing child cyclists carried out on school premises 
wherever this is practicable and safe and on other suitable open spaces elsewhere. 
If this proposal is accepted in principle an expert group should be charged 
with the task of preparing a practical scheme.- 

4. We also recommend that : — 

(a) existing cycle tracks should be improved and new tracks built but not 
alongside new motor roads ; (para. 14, 16) 

( b ) wherever it is practicable, consideration should be given to marking 
lanes at the edges of the road and reserving their use to cyclists ; 
(para. 14) 

(c) special attention should be given to making the edges of all roads 
suitable for cycling by providing smooth and uninterrupted surfaces ; 
(para. 15) 

00 regular inspection of the mechanical condition of children’s cycles 
should be extended and made an integral part of the testing and 
training scheme ; (para. 18) 

(e) research should be carried out with the object of developing a satis- 
factory rear- view mirror for cycles ; (para. 19) 

(/) manufacturers should issue a booklet in two sections on cycle riding 
and maintenance with all new cycles sold to children. One part should 
be simple for the child and the other part comprehensive for the parents 
(para. 20) 

(g) propaganda should be directed at other road users stressing the vulner- 
ability of child cyclists and the importance of reducing speed and 
giving them adequate clearance when overtaking ; (para. 21) 

( h ) provision of sliding doors on vehicles wherever practicable should be 
encouraged ; (para. 22) 

O' ) consideration should be given to making the fitting of rear view wing 
mirrors compulsory on all motor vehicles ; (para. 22) 

(j) child cyclists should not be subject to any legal restrictions on the 
classes of road that they can use ; (para. 24) 
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(k) the notice of parents should be directed to their fundamental respon- 
sibility for ensuring that their children are competent to ride, that they 
do not ride cycles which are too big for them and that they know the 
perils before they are permitted to use the roads — particularly the 
more dangerous ones — unaccompanied ; (para. 25) 

(/) general road safety education should be expanded in all suitable types 
of school not only directly but also, where this is appropriate, bringing 
the problems of the roads into other school work ; (para. 33). 

The size and character of the problem 

5. In 1954, 10,715 child cyclists under 15 years of age were casualties in road 
accidents, of whom 105 were killed and 2,100 seriously injured. The number 
of deaths has shewn a fairly steady reduction over the years compared with 
the 205 deaths in 1938 ; but the number killed and seriously injured remains 
much the same as in 1938. Over the period 1938 to 1954, the number of vehicles 
on the road has increased nearly two-fold, total vehicle mileage has also increased 
considerably although this has not been so great as the increase in the actual 
number of vehicles, and the population has gone up by about 7%. Had all 
other factors remained equal, these increases would have produced more casual- 
ties on the roads, including many extra casualties amongst child cyclists. The 
fact that this did not happen is a considerable tribute to the continuing educa- 
tional and training activities directed at child cyclists. 

6. On the other hand despite those efforts the gross annual figure of some 
10,000 child cycling casualties obstinately persisted. In 1955 the figures were 
higher : 124 deaths, 2,425 serious injuries and a total of 12,615 casualties. 
In the next few years it must be expected that the figures will continue to be 
as bad or worse, worse even than they may be in say 1964, because the children 
during the post-war “ bulge ” in the birth rate are now reaching the age at which 
many of them take up cycling. 

7. We have considered what future child cycling casualties are likely to be if 
no further remedial measures are taken. As a first step it was assumed that 
traffic conditions remained unchanged and the following Table illustrates esti- 
mates derived from the casualties for 1954 which have been related to popula- 
tion projections for future years made by the Government Actuary : — 



Table I 



Year 


Child Population ( Thousands ) 


Child Cyclist Casualties 


5-6 


7-10 


11-14 


Total 


5-6 


7-10 


11-14 


Total 


1954 


1,671 


3,199 


2,598 


7,468 


297 


2,523 


7,703 


10,523 


19591 


1,488 


3,039 


3,297 


7,824 


260 


2,400 


9,800 


12,460 


19641 


1,392 


2,902 


2,964 


7,258 


250 


2,300 


8,800 


11,350 



i Estimates. 



8. No continuing statistical relationship is at present known between the 
number of casualties to cyclists and the volume of traffic on the roads, but it 
seems likely that some relationship does exist. In any case it is unrealistic to 
assume that traffic will not increase over the next ten years and for this reason 
the casualty figures quoted above must be taken as an estimate of the lower 
limit of a range whose upper limit is not known. Assuming that the current 
rate of increase in real incomes continues, that the propensity for different 
income groups to own private cars or motorcycles does not decline, and that 
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congestion on the roads does not act as a serious deterrent to vehicle ownership 
within the next ten years, one may expect that the 5,400,000 vehicles on the roads 
in 1954 will increase to about 7,500,000 in 1959 and nearly 10 million in 1964. 
Furthermore the proportion of children owning cycles is also likely to increase, 
though not to the same extent as the rise in the ownership of vehicles since the 
growth of other traffic on the roads may discourage parents from buying 
bicycles for their children, particularly those in the younger age groups. Taking 
all these factors into account we consider that there may be as many as 15,000 
casualties amongst child cyclists in some of the years ahead unless further posi- 
tive action is taken and proves successful. 

9. One of the uncertainties in the preceding estimate is the lack of information 
about the numbers of children owning or riding cycles and the changes in these 
numbers over the years. Although past deficiencies could not be made good, 
we thought it essential to obtain a picture of the present situation, partly because 
of its relevance to future investigations but mainly in order to assess the order 
of magnitude of the child cycling population. The Ministries of Education and 
of Transport and Civil Aviation and the Scottish Department of Education 
were therefore asked to carry out a sample survey amongst school children in 
England, Wales and Scotland. The 50 schools selected represented, as far as 
possible, schools of different types in both urban and rural areas and can be 
regarded as reasonably comprehensive. The proportions of children attending 
these particular schools who (a) own bicycles, ( b ) had ridden bicycles — not 
necessarily their own — within the past month and (c) who rode their bicycles 
to school are given in the following table : — - 



Table II 



Age Group 


(«) 

Children 
owning bicycles 

Per Cent. 


(b) 

Children 
riding i bicycles 

Per Cent. 


(c) 

Children 
ridings bicycles 
to school 
Per Cent. 


Under 7 


9 


13 





7-10 


32 


41 


3 


11-14 


54 


61 


18 



i England and Wales. 



The lower limit of the under-7 age group is not known but it may be assumed 
that few children under 5 years of age normally ride bicycles on the roads 
although there were nearly 200 casualties to pedal cyclists under 5 years of age 
in 1954. The percentages quoted above may be applied to the whole child 
population of Great Britain with the results shown in the following table : — 



Table III 



Age Group 


Population of 
Great Britain 
(Mid- 1954) 
Thousands 


Children owning 
bicycles 
(estimate) 
Thousands 


Children riding 
bicycles 
(estimate) 
Thousands 


Children riding 
bicycles to school 
(estimate) 
Thousands 


5-6 


1,671 


150 


220 


5 


7-10 


3,199 


1,025 


1,310 


90 


11-14 


2,598 


1,405 


1,585 


470 


5-14 


7,468 


2,580 


3,115 


565 
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We estimate therefore that we are concerned at the present time with a child 
cycling population of about 3 million, of whom about half a milli on ride their 
bicycles to school. 

10. To complete our examination of the size and character of the problem of 
child cycling accidents, we have studied where, when and why the accidents 
take place. The records show that about 80% of the casualties occur in built- 
up areas, which is much the same proportion as in the case of adult cyclists. 
As might be expected, the proportion of child cycling casualties occurring at 
night (7%) is a good deal less than the corresponding proportion for adult 
cyclists (22%). On the other hand, we are concerned to note the considerable 
dangers associated with journeys to and from school. For example, in July 1954, 
when most schools were open until about the 20th of the month, casualties on 
Mondays to Fridays of child cyclists aged 5-14 totalled 63 between 8 and 9 a.m. 
and 156 between 4 and 5 p.m. Corresponding figures for August, a holiday 
month, were 16 between 8 and 9 a.m. and 115 between 4 and 5 p.m. We have 
also noted the dangers of trunk and Class I roads where child cyclist victims 
are less often to blame than on other roads but where about 45 % of all their 
casualties are inflicted. 

11. In considering the statistics of casualties to child cyclists we have found 
that the police reports apportion the responsibility for accidents in which 
child cyclists are involved more often to the child cyclist than to any other 
road user or factor concerned. Moreover the child cyclist is found to be the 
party at fault in an accident relatively more frequently than is the adult cyclist 
involved in an accident. Police reports indicate that children’s most common 
causes of accidents are as follows 

Inattentive or attention diverted 
Turning right without due care ■ 

Losing control 

Crossing without due care at road junctions 
Swerving 

A good deal less frequently, hut nevertheless regrettably often, mechanical 
defect or failure of the child cyclist’s brakes was recorded as the main factor 
contributing to the accident. Where blame was attached to the drivers of the 
other vehicles concerned, and not to the child cyclist, the most common errors, 
again in decreasing order of importance were : — ■ 

Opening door negligently 
Misjudging clearance, distance or speed 
Overtaking improperly 
Turning right without due care 

12. Taking into account all the evidence we have come to the conclusion that 
the problem of accidents to child cyclists is a serious one and requires positive 
action for its alleviation. We have considered possible remedial action under 
the following five headings : — 

(a) Road conditions as they affect child cyclists. 

(b) The mechanical condition of children’s cycles. 

(c) The behaviour of other road users. 

( d ) Additional legal restrictions on child cyclists. 

(e) Training of child cyclists. 

(a) Road conditions as they affect child cyclists 

13. Many of the features found on the roads which tend to cause accidents to 
child cyclists are equally troublesome to cyclists in general, but this is no reason 
for leaving them out of the present study. 
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14. The provision of cycle tracks to give some measure of segregation from 
other vehicles has been recommended in the past and there is no doubt that 
effective separation of cyclists, and child cyclists in particular, from faster 
moving traffic would reduce the number of accidents. However, the provision 
of cycle tracks is not a simple matter and it is particularly difficult in ‘ built-up ’ 
areas where accidents to child cyclists are most numerous and where probably 
the majority of cycle mileage occurs. There are only about 180 miles of cycle 
track in the United Kingdom and much is in a poor state of repair. Even 
where the tracks are in good repair they present a number of hazards in that 
they normally break off at junctions, which are the very points at which cyclists 
need protection, and, particularly in ‘ built-up ’ areas they are used by pedes- 
trians, intersected by driveways to houses and blocked by parked vehicles. It is 
not surprising therefore that cycle tracks are regarded as a mixed blessing and 
so long as they contain unsatisfactory features it would be unfair to suggest 
compulsion for cyclists to use them. We consider that vigorous efforts should 
be made to improve the standard of existing tracks and to reduce their unsatis- 
factory features as far as possible. It is also considered that, wherever practic- 
able, new tracks should be provided or lanes should be marked at the edges 
of the road and reserved for cyclists. The latter course could only be adopted 
in suitable cases where the presence of parked vehicles, bus-stops, or the like 
would not restrict the use by cyclists of the nearside lane. We consider that 
only on stretches of cycle tracks or cycle lanes where no special hazards exist 
and where the road surface is properly maintained could it ever be made obliga- 
tory for cyclists to use them. 

15. We consider that, in the main, cyclists and child cyclists particularly, will 
perforce have to use the roads along with other vehicles. There is, however, 
room for improvement on the roads themselves which will be of benefit to 
cyclists. It is no use urging cyclists to keep as near as possible to the kerb if, 
as seems often the case, the near side is in a poor state of repair and cobbled 
gutters, pot holes, exposed drains, excessive camber, protruding or sunken 
manhole covers, metal studs, accumulation of grit, ‘ cliffs ’ of bitumen or other 
lava-like substances, etc., all add to the difficulties. If considerable improve- 
ments could be made in such respects, not only could one expect cyclists to 
ride on the near side of the road more continuously but also fewer accidents 
would be caused by swerving, which in some cases is a manoeuvre forced on 
the cyclist by the condition of the road and one that child cyclists are quite 
likely to make without thought for the overtaking traffic. 

16. The construction of new motor roads from which cyclists are excluded 
should reduce congestion on existing roads and improve conditions for cyclists. 
But the leisurely motorist may keep to existing roads and this type of motorist 
is often, like the cyclist, dividing his concentration between driving and observing 
his surroundings, particularly where the journey itself is a form of relaxation 
and recreation. It may be unwise therefore to expect that a marked improve- 
ment in safety of cyclists will be obtained through the construction of motor 
roads and to the extent that they encourage more vehicle ownership and mileage 
they may increase congestion and therefore the dangers to cyclists in the ‘ built- 
up ’ areas. The number of long distance cyclists seems likely to diminish with 
the growth of motor car and motor cycle ownership and since child cyclists 
do not as a rule travel long distances we do not think the very great expense 
that would be involved in providing proper cycle tracks alongside the motor 
roads would be justified. 

17. It is relevant to observe that improvements in road conditions of particular 
benefit to pedal cyclists are also of value to motorcyclists and the riders of motor- 
assisted cycles. Reference to road conditions as they affect motor cyclists has 
already been made in the Report of the Committee on Road Safety to the 
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Minister of Transport — published in 1952. We are'strongly of the opinion that 
due regard to the requirements of both pedal and motor cyclists should be 
given in the allocation of funds for road works and that the claims of child 
cyclists in this respect should not be overlooked because they lack the powerful 
advocacy of other classes of road user. 

(6) The mechanical condition of children’s cycles 

18. There is at present no evidence that mechanical defects cause a dispro- 
portionately large number of accidents to child cyclists but it must be recognised 
that accident reports can only cover easily recognised defects in cases where 
they have primarily and obviously contributed to a particular accident. There 
is evidence, however, that the brake defects which have already been noted as 
accident producers are relatively more frequent on children’s cycles than on 
those of adults. In addition, information supplied to us by the Chief Constable 
of Essex indicates that many children’s cycles are found to be defective in the 
course of police inspections at schools and there is no reason to think that the 
situation is very different in other parts of the country. Experience in the Essex 
police district has demonstrated the value of mechanical inspection of cycles 
carried out at schools in that over barely four years during which time the 
number of inspections has almost doubled, the percentage of defective cycles 
has fallen by one third. We welcome the work being done by the police and other 
bodies all over the country in examining children’s cycles and recommend that 
systematic inspection should be carried out to the fullest possible extent. 

19. We welcome the requirement for cycles with wheels over 18" in diameter 
to have two efficient brakes and are pleased to note that smaller sizes of bicycles 
are increasingly fitted with two brakes by manufacturers. Although it is recog- 
nised that a rear view mirror is not a completely satisfactory alternative to 
looking behind before manoeuvring, we feel that a suitable mirror would be a 
helpful safety aid for child cyclists, particularly when about to turn right or 
being passed by a goods vehicle with trailer attached. The conventional mirror 
attached by an arm to the handlebar or fitted to the front forks diverts the 
eye too far from the normal line of vision to be safe and we recommend that 
research should be carried out with the object of developing a satisfactory 
rear-view mirror suitable for use by child cyclists. 

20. We recognise that efforts are being made to encourage proper maintenance 
of cycles both by inspection and by advice to parents and children but consider 
that cycle manufacturers could give even more help were it to become a general 
practice to supply with each new machine a booklet giving instruction in cycle 
riding technique, emphasising the need for maintenance and indicating how it 
should be carried out. Some manufacturers are already doing this. Such advice 
would normally fall into two sections ; the first giving riding instruction and 
outlining simple maintenance measures within the capabilities of the child of 
the age for which the cycle is designed and the second giving comprehensive 
advice to parents. 

(c) The behaviour of other road users 

21. We consider that much can be done by other road users to reduce accidents 
to child cyclists if certain elementary precautions are taken. The vulnerability 
of child cyclists should be more widely recognised ; their liability to be in- 
attentive or inexperienced should be allowed for and any vehicle driver passing 
or approaching a child on a cycle should be prepared for irrational behaviour 
and as a precaution should always reduce speed and give much greater clearance 
than when passing a stationary object or a vehicle with more than two wheels. 
Action in this field must rest largely with propaganda coupled with severity in 
dealing with offences which have contributed to, or might cause, accidents to 
child cyclists. 
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22. We have noted that an increasingly frequent cause of accidents to child 
cyclists arises from drivers opening the doors of vehicles negligently. The 
increasing use of sliding doors on certain types of vehicles should help to reduce 
this type of accident but we recognise there are practical objections to making 
the provision of sliding doors compulsory on all types of vehicles although it 
should be encouraged wherever possible. The internal type of rear-view mirror 
is not always completely satisfactory for observation to the rear when opening 
a vehicle door and it is considered that fitment of external wing mirrors should 
be encouraged and perhaps made obligatory. No opportunity should be missed 
for emphasising the importance of Rule 53 of the Highway Code. 

(d) Additional legal restrictions on child cyclists 

23. A frequent reaction where accidents to children are concerned is that legal 
restrictions should be imposed in order to prevent children from doing this, 
that or the other thing. It is not uncommon, for example, to hear suggestions 
that child cyclists should be banned from main roads, that children below a 
certain age should not be permitted to ride cycles at all, or that sanctions should 
be applied to them which are not applied to other classes of road user. Some 
of us are inclined to support the view that child cyclists should be forbidden 
to use trunk and Class I roads, on which so high a proportion (45 %) of their 
casualties occur and where the children themselves are less often to blame 
than on other roads for the accidents in which they are involved. But no other 
type of restriction has found any favour at all in the course of our deliberations. 

24. In our view, there are strong arguments, apart from the very considerable 
difficulties of enforcement, against imposing special restrictions on child cyclists. 
However trite it may sound it is true that the child cyclist of today will be the 
adult pedestrian, pedal cyclist, motor cyclist and motorist of the future, and 
we are of the opinion that child cycling is not only a healthy and valuable 
recreation in itself but is also an important stage in the training and develop- 
ment of the adult road user. We are therefore opposed to any form of restriction 
which would inhibit this development, except as a last resort. 

25. For these reasons we are strongly in favour of directing towards parents, 
by every possible means, propaganda to instil the nature of their special respon- 
sibility for the safety of their children who use bicycles. We believe that it is 
primarily the responsibility of the parents to ensure, before they allow the 
child to cycle on the roads unaccompanied, particularly on the more dangerous 
ones, that the child has a safely maintained bicycle of the proper size, has been 
properly instructed in the art of riding a bicycle and understands the special 
perils of cycling in traffic. One of the important points here is that parents 
should instruct their children not to ride bicycles on main roads when quieter 
roads can be used. 

26. We have considered whether the present general practice of very young 
children riding tricycles and fairy cycles on the foot-paths should be sanctioned 
by law, with the corollary that these cycles should not be taken on the roads. 
It would be difficult in such a measure to provide against the possibility of 
children cycling on foot-paths to the annoyance and danger of pedestrians, 
and on the whole it is considered that the present practice of tacitly permitting 
children to ride tricycles and fairy cycles on the foot-paths should continue. 
Parents should not allow such cycling to take place in busy areas or without 
the supervision of an adult. 

( e ) Training of child cyclists 

27. We consider that coupled with propaganda directed towards other road- 
users the most fruitful way of reducing accidents to child cyclists is by making 
proper provision for their comprehensive training in all aspects of cycling 
behaviour and technique. Although, as has been indicated above, the prime 
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responsibility for seeing that such training is carried out rests with parents, 
the majority of parents are not in a position to undertake all that is required 
In many cases they have not the time nor do they possess the necessary know- 
ledge. Furthermore the situation is unlikely to improve ; indeed if an increase 
in vehicle ownership leads to a decrease in the number of adult cyclists, one 
may expect children to ride less frequently in the company of their parents as 
time goes on. Taking a child out for a ride in a car at a week-end does not make 
it safer for him to cycle unaccompanied during the week. 

28. We therefore consider that a major effort is required in order to provide 
basic training in cycling outside the home and additional to parental instruction. 
That the effort is indeed a major one can be appreciated if one recalls (from 
Table III) that the cycling population between the ages of 7 and 15 is estimated 
to be nearly 3 million, i.e. about 50 % of all children in the group. 

29. We have been so impressed with the need for training that we have given 
very careful thought to the desirability and practicability of introducing some 
element of compulsion, either directly into the training itself or indirectly by 
instituting compulsory tests. At an early stage we decided that compulsory 
training or testing of all children, whether or not they rode cycles, would be 
wasteful and might be an embarrassment to parents who could not afford or 
did not want to let their children cycle. Testing or training would therefore 
have to be directed at the cyclists only, and, on such a selective basis, would 
have to take place outside school hours. Compulsory training alone, without a 
compulsory test, has been rejected both on the ground of practicability and also 
because it is considered to have little value unless it is coupled with a test to 
show that the training has been absorbed. 

30. The case for compulsory tests was very ably presented to us by Prof. 
J. Harry Jones and Mr. Prys Williams, whose arguments have been given the 
most careful consideration. Any testing system must allow a probationary 
period of cycling experience before the test is taken and it is difficult to evolve 
such a system for children short of a scheme akin to that now operated for 
driving licences. We agree that the administrative complications, the large 
burden of additional enforcement duties thrown on the police and the probable 
public reactions do not warrant the introduction of a scheme of this nature at 
the present time. We have, however, examined a simpler and less stringent 
method of achieving the same ends based on psychological rather than legal 
compulsion, and a description of this proposal is contained in the Appendix 
to this report. But even this intermediate scheme is open to practical objections 
and begs the question of how the associated training is to be provided. After 
full discussion, in which several of our members made it clear that they remained 
unconvinced that any form of compulsion is either desirable or necessary, we 
came to the conclusion that reliance should be placed at the moment on volun- 
tary methods of training and testing. This does not mean that there is not 
ample room for expansion of existing facilities for, despite the good work 
which is already carried out through Road Safety Committees and other 
voluntary bodies, it seems certain that only a small minority of children receive 
any systematic training in cycling. The cycling proficiency scheme sponsored 
by the Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents which is carried out in 
about 500 localities throughout the country has so far resulted in only 100,000 
children passing the test in the 8 years of its operation and, even if one allows 
for a similar number of children to be tested through other organisations, the 
total though steadily growing is insignificant compared with the size of the 
child cycling population. 

31. We believe that the great expansion of voluntary testing and training which 
we recommend should be centred on school premises where this is practicable 
and safe, making use also of any other suitable areas, such as parks and open 
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spaces, where the same conditions apply. While we recognise the great value 
of the voluntary work which has been, and is being, done by teachers and 
others in this field, we do not suggest that the increased burden of testing and 
training child cyclists should fall on teachers who may, in any event, not be 
fully qualified for such a task. What we do suggest is that funds should be 
provided in order to install the equipment and facilities required for training 
at all suitable types of school where these do not already exist, and that a corps 
of paid instructors and testers should be formed to supplement the voluntary 
assistance that would undoubtedly still be forthcoming. Guidance as to mini- 
mum standards of proficiency, roadmanship and mechanical knowledge should 
be given centrally by the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation after con- 
sultation with the appropriate cycling organisations and the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents. The scheme should also include the regular 
inspection of the mechanical condition of children’s cycles. In our view, cycling 
cannot be regarded as a curriculum subject but should be treated as a sport 
or recreational activity where proper training can make a real contribution to 
a child’s upbringing and development in the broadest sense. To achieve this 
end the fullest co-operation of parents, teachers, education authorities, police 
and road safety organisations would be a fundamental requirement. 

32. We have not attempted to develop this proposal in detail nor have we 
prepared an estimate of the probable costs. We recommend that it should be 
referred to an expert study group charged with the task of preparing a practical 
scheme. 

33. In addition to our main proposal on the testing and training of child 
cyclists, we also suggest that there is scope for the introduction of more general 
road safety education into school activities. In many schools it is, of course, 
normal to devote time to road safety education pure and undisguised, and we 
would like to see this practice extended until it becomes universal. But there is 
also the possibility of bringing the subject of road behaviour and road condi- 
tions into the general school work to a greater extent than is usually the case. 
In mathematics and science, particularly where older children are being taught, 
simple problems and examples could be related to vehicle speeds, road distances 
sight lines and the like, while at the advanced stage the possibilities in dynamics, 
physics and engineering are very great indeed. We commend these thoughts to 
the writers of school text-books as well as to teachers. 

General 

34. In considering accidents to child cyclists it is obvious that some aspects of 
the problem are common to cyclists of all ages, and, further, that accidents to 
cyclists are but one facet of the major problem of road accidents in general. 
We therefore feel it necessary to state explicitly our fundamental attitude to the 
major issue. Casualties resulting from road accidents, which were more numer- 
ous in this country in 1955 than in any previous year, should be regarded as a 
most regrettable reflection on our modem society and way of life. Despite the 
strenuous and unceasing efforts being made by individuals, by organisations 
and by the Government to reduce the toll of accidents, there is no sign that more 
is being achieved than to prevent casualties rising as much as might be expected 
in view of increase in road traffic. There is a danger that road accidents may 
come to be regarded as an acceptable and necessary risk in modern society 
and that the considerable effort which must be made if a major reduction in 
casualties is to be achieved will not be sustained at the required intensity. 

35. It is our view that considerable expenditure directed to improve road 
safety, whether it be for the improvement of roads, the design and construction 
of vehicles or the regulation and training of all classes of road user, is the prime 
requisite. It is not for us to suggest what proportion of the economic resources 
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of the country should be devoted to making the roads safer nor how much of 
the expenditure should be a charge to public funds. But unless the community 
and those to whom they look for guidance are prepared to pay the bill, the 
recommendations of any body such as this Committee will be of little value. 
Moreover in the particular case of children and accidents to children on cycles, 
which it has been our task to examine, one is considering a section of the 
community which in the main is helpless to govern its own destiny. We therefore 
submit that special efforts are justified to curb child cycling casualties on the 
roads and that the financial burden necessary to achieve this end should be 
accepted and have reasonable priority over adult requirements. It seems 
ridiculous to devote large sums to the upbringing and education of our children 
if, through parsimony in another direction we neglect to keep them alive and 
unmaimed. 



February , 1956 



Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Hugh Molson, 
Chairman. 
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APPENDIX 



Testing System for Child Cyclists 

1. Nature of test. A minimum standard test should be evolved which would require 
a level of skill and knowledge which one could reasonably expect of a given age 
group, which for present purposes is assumed to be 11-15 years. To pass the test 
candidates would be tested orally or by a written paper plus a practical test on a cycle 
which should be inspected for defects beforehand and the test abandoned if defects 
existed. Knowledge of the Highway Code in general and of its cycling provisions in 
particular, road signs, hand signals, general road conduct and cycling ability should 
all be tested. Candidates would also have to know the principles of good cycle main- 
tenance and efficiency but not necessarily how maintenance is carried out, except on 
such important and simple points as tyre inflation and saddle adjustment. 

2. It is suggested that children who successfully pass the test should be given a badge 
of attractive design and quality which any child would be proud to have on a cycle. 
It should be fixed in a safe place, possibly somewhere on the front bracket, to be fairly 
obvious without being dangerous. 

3. Children who have not taken the test should be required to have a distinguishing 
symbol on their cycles. It is suggested that a white disc of about 4" diameter should 
be fixed to the front and rear of the cycle, clipped on to the mudguards. The effect 
of this disc would be to make it quite obvious whether or not a child had passed a 
test, and would serve as a warning to other road users that cyclists with the white 
disc should receive special care and be given a wide berth. The other effect would be, 
it is suggested, to stimulate children’s desire to take the test. Children under 1 1 who 
would be too young in some cases to be able to pass the test successfully would have to 
accept the white disc as a necessary burden attached to their right to use a cycle, and 
it should make parents more conscious of the risks to which young cyclists are exposed. 
If the rear disc was of some fairly flexible material such as is used for white-walled 
tyres it should not represent any danger when mounting or dismounting. It is suggested 
that there should be no exception to the general rule that children’s cycles carry either 
a disc or badge. Unless it was thought desirable to state some time limit for children 
to take the test and at this stage it is not suggested there should be one, the white 
discs could be bought by parents, through retailers, but as a precaution a standard 
should be prescribed both for size and materials and this could be done by having 
an approved B.S.I. standard. The badge for children who pass the test should be pur- 
chased by parents from the examining authority, and a certificate of success should 
be sent direct to the parents and a duplicate kept. There might also be a smaller 
badge for the child to wear on his clothing. 

4. Examining authority. In the main, tests should be carried out by voluntary bodies, 
some of which already have test schemes. On a national basis bodies such as the Boy 
Scout and Girl Guide movements, St. John’s Ambulance Cadets, Boys’ Brigades, 
C.T.C. and N.C.U., etc. could be left to administer tests to their members under their 
own arrangements and the test itself could be left to their discretion provided it met 
the prescribed minimum requirements. Any other organisations which are more usually 
organised on a local basis could also conduct tests, for example, youth clubs, schools, 
Church societies, etc., but in their case the test might be carried out with the help of 
Ro.S.P.A. and local Road Safety organisations who would between them see that the 
test was properly conducted by suitably qualified examiners. It would be for the 
local authority to see that adequate facilities for test exist in its area, and where they 
were lacking it would be up to the local authority to provide facilities. This might 
require a strengthening of the local authority Road Safety staff and additional grant 
from the central Government. 

5. Cost of the scheme. The provision of white discs on bicycles would be the parents’ 
responsibility but the cost should be inconsiderable. The badges given to successful 
candidates could be sold for a comparatively small sum, say 2s. 6d. or 5s. A portion, 
say Is., of the revenue from each badge sold should be retained by the examining body, 
but in order to remove any financial incentive for such bodies to pass candidates at 
too low a standard it might be desirable to charge unsuccessful candidates Is. which 
would be retained in lieu of the badge fee. Where the local government authority 
conducts the tests entirely on its own the fee would have to be brought to credit in any 
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claim for Road Safety grant. If the balance left to meet the cost of providing badges 
was insufficient the additional cost could be met from central funds. 

6. Enforcement. Emphasis of the scheme should be directed towards making parents 
conscious that theirs is the responsibility for allowing children to cycle, and enforce- 
ment should be designed to place the onus squarely on parents and guardians. It 
would be an offence for any child to cycle without a badge or white disc. The Police 
would not normally stop any child cyclists who comply with these conditions, but 
would only take action where a child was riding dangerously or where it seemed 
improbable that he or she was entitled to show the badge. The most obvious case 
would be a child on a cycle of unsuitable size. If a Police Constable felt that more 
than a kindly warning to the child was necessary, the child’s name and address could 
be taken and the parent be later required to produce the child’s certificate at a con- 
venient Police Station or provide a satisfactory explanation. Any Court proceedings 
found necessary ought to be against the parent, except in the rare cases where a child 
might be brought before the Courts as being beyond parental control. There is of 
course the obvious loop-hole that more than one child often rides the same cycle 
and that children do exchange cycles, but it is suggested that in the majority of cases, 
and particularly if the child is proud of the badge of proficiency, there need be little 
concern over this aspect. 

7. Incentives to take the test. Obviously, if a time limit was set for the test no further 
incentive would be needed, but since children take to cycling at different ages, and 
because of the difficulties of enforcement without an elaborate provisional licence 
system involving financial outlay it is considered undesirable to state a limit, at least 
for the time being. The fact that the white disc would imply some lack of cycling ability 
and road sense should be a considerable incentive for children to take the test, and 
parents would no doubt in the majority of cases see that their children did so. These 
natural incentives would be reinforced by propaganda emphasising to both children and 
their parents the importance of acquiring competence in cycling and checking that 
competence by taking a test. A number of further incentives might be introduced as 
and when necessary ; for example, local authorities could have powers to forbid 
children cycling to school until they pass the test, and children could be prohibited 
from riding after dark unless the test had been passed. At first there would be the 
problem of getting the existing child population through the test, but later on there 
would be a tendency for children to take the test as soon as possible, and a time- 
imit system might then be introduced if necessary. 

8. Introduction of the scheme. Assuming that the necessary statutory powers were 
available tests could be introduced on a voluntary basis until an appointed day, after 
which it would be necessary to have either the badge or the white discs. No doubt 
many children would take the test during this interim period which would be necessary 
in any case to organise facilities to avoid possible confusion. Young people between 
say 15 and 21 years of age would at the outset be entitled to the cycling proficiency 
badge without taking a test. 

9. Training. By providing a testing scheme the result should be that child cyclists 
would get some form of training without compulsion. A recommended system of 
training could be evolved. Some parents would no doubt want to give training them- 
selves, and the examining bodies could also provide . training facilities, as some of 
them do at present. Training might be given free by voluntary organisations to their 
members or to members’ children, and some of them would no doubt train non- 
members for a small fee. Local road safety organisations could also foster voluntary 
training schemes. 

10. The foregoing scheme may not be completely satisfactory but is put forward as 
one which is practicable without excessive cost or inconvenience to those affected by 
it and is elastic enough to permit, if desired at a later stage, more stringent require- 
ments. Ultimately, the test could be made compulsory for all child cyclists, and if this 
meant simplifying test requirements to meet the limitations of younger children, a 
follow-up diploma test could be introduced calling not only for a higher degree of 
cycling skill but also for a fuller knowledge of what cycle maintenance is necessary 
and how it should be done. If required, a diploma test could be made compulsory at 
an even later stage to give, for example, two tests — one for children from say 8-11 
and the other for children from 11-15. Such additional complications might be un- 
necessary but any schemes should be capable of being altered or extended without 
undue difficulty. 
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